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THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION 



C VERY year the Architectural League of New 
*~ York takes possession of the galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society in West Fifty-seventh 
Street and holds forth for a month with a collection 
of models, facades, photographs and ground-plans, 
sculptures, wall-paintings and objects for the deco- 
ration of buildings within and without that wins 
the attention of very wide circles of citizens. This 
year it has taken a leaf from the old exhibits made 
by the National Sculpture Society. Banks of flow- 
ers and a water-course decked and gaily enlivened 
the perspective of three galleries as seen from the 
entrance. The running water fell to a pool sur- 
rounded by growing plants in blossom and an un- 
usual quantity of sculpture was distributed over 
the gallery floors. The walls were given over to 
paintings rather than to the ground plans which 
bore the public; and the exhibit showed everywhere 
an unusual attention on the part of the committee 
on decoration to the distribution of the sculpture 
and the spacing of the pictures on the walls. 

That is why the thirty-second annual afforded 
an uncommonly attractive welcome to visitors, 
whose eyes were pleased by the clever grouping of 
the objects and the color effects of the exhibit as 
a whole. The standard set this year should be 
kept up in 1918. The Architectural League ex- 
hibit is a favorite in New York and should be 
looked forward to with pleasant anticipations. 

Among the most noteworthy buildings represent- 
ed are the Temple of the Scottish Rite at Washing- 
ton, D. C, designed by John Russell Pope, the 
Approach to Manhattan Bridge, New York, on the 
Manhattan side, designed by Carrere and Hastings, 
the Municipal Building in "colonial" style de- 
signed for Plainfield, N. J. by L. F. Peck and W. 
L. Bottomley; the proposed Colonnade at the end 
of the enlarged stadium at the College of the City 
of New York, designed by Arnold W. Brunner, 
the Art Museum of St. Louis by Cass Gilbert and 
the design for the projected home in New York 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters by 
McKim, Mead & White. City and country resi- 
dences were represented by designs of no small 
value, although nothing of an unusual sort ap- 
peared. Sculpture included the two seated statues 
of "Manhattan" and "Brooklyn" by Daniel C. 
French for the Brooklyn end of Manhattan Bridge 
across the East River, a memorial group, man and 
woman, by Robert Aitken, together with details 
from his monument to Elihu Burritt at New 
Britain, Conn., a nude "Diana" rather heavy in 
the legs modeled by Charles Louis Hinton; "Dying 
Melodies" and "Three Muses" groups by Isidore 
Konti, a fierce-looking portrait of General Ord for 
the Military Park at Vicksburg by Anton Schaaf, 



three standing figures by Hermon A. MacNeil and 
the statue of Edwin Booth won in competition by 
Edmond T, Quinn at the Players' Club, a thorough 
and convincing piece of work. John Gregory's 
decorative nude woman playing the Pan's pipes, 
for the studio garden of Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, is somewhat archaic in treatment; it deserves 
remark; also a procession of figures by Miss Evelyn 
Longman for the pedestal of a monument; it is 
fine in movement. 

The American Academy in Rome is represented 
by the work of scholarship-men in the designing 
of public buildings and church sanctuaries, also 
by groups of statuary by L. Friedlander in which 
one sees the influence of archaic Greek sculpture 
just as we do in the work of Manship and Edelman. 
E. A. Winter sends from Rome a decorative wall 
painting of the five wise and five foolish virgins. 
The Director of the Academy is Prof. Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter; Gorham P. Stevens is the director of 
the School of Fine Arts and Charles Upson Clark 
directs the School of Classical Studies; all these 
societies are now housed in the Villa Medicis. Art- 
ists who win a fellowship are expected to live in 
Rome for the better part of three years with an 
annual journey for the benefit of travel to break 
their stay in the Eternal City. It is at the Archi- 
tectural League that one hears from these Fellows. 
Other Fellows beside Friedlander who showed 
work this year were George Davidson and Allyn 
Cox, painters; Raymond N. Kennedy and Walter 
L. Ward, architects; and Carl P. Jennewein, 
sculptor. 

The League offers several prizes: A special of 
$300 — and the Henry 0. Avery of $50 for the work 
of architect, sculptor and painter in collaboration. 
It also gives medals of honor for architecture, 
sculpture and painting: the winners in 1916 were 
Cass Gilbert for the Woolworth Building, Miss 
Violet Oakley for decorations at the Pennsylvania 
Capitol in Harrisburg and Herbert Adams for his 
general work in sculpture. 

Not the least pleasing of the memories of the 
League show was the big decorative painting by 
Arthur Crisp — Pierrot carrying off Columbine on 
a huge white horse — and one recalls an iron door 
wrought by the hand of Samuel Yellin, together 
with a decorative iron parrot with a long tail — a 
kind of quetzal bird in wrought iron. Carefully 
modeled and rigged ships of various epochs added a 
picturesque and decorative note and the commercial 
side of the residence and home was not forgotten. 
The basement below the Vanderbilt gallery was 
fitted up with booths containing architectural pot- 
tery, furniture and other useful and yet ornate 
things. 



THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 

An Apotheosis of Cleverness, Superficiality and the Common-place 

emy of Fine Arts to have been disappointing, while 
to such as love vaudeville and are bored by the 
serious and therefore adore the clever, the slap- 
dash and flip, the superficial and the common-place, 
even the sensational, however ephemeral — the show 
no doubt proved a source of amusement. 
The general impression conveyed by the exhibi- 



A S a few swallows do not make a Summer, so 
** a few good pictures do not make a great ex- 
hibition. Therefore the American public, hoping 
for the production by American artists of more 
masterpieces which will not only demand attention 
now, but are likely to endure, will have found the 
112th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 



